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IN  BRIEF 

Coalition  Rules  of  Engagement 

By  DREW  A.  BENNETT  and  ANNE  F.  MACDONALD 


oalitionsmust  overcome 
many  obstacles.1  Developing 
rules  of  engagement  (ROE)  is 
one.  ROE  are  tools  that  coordinate 
the  use  of  force,  orchestrate  a  cam¬ 
paign,  synergizean  effort,  ensure 
compatibility  among  dissimilar  part¬ 
ners,  control  escalation,  and  under¬ 
pin  political  objectives.  The  coordi¬ 
nated  use  of  force  on  land,  at  sea, 
and  in  the  air  can  be  the  difference 
between  winning  and  losing.2  A 
commander  must  establish  ROE  that 
are  neither  restrictive  nor  permissive, 
that  do  not  leave  their  forces  either 
vulnerableto  attack  or  inhibit  judg¬ 
ment,  and  that  do  not  inadvertently 
harm  political  or  operational  objec¬ 
tives.  The  intricacy  of  this  issue  is  ev¬ 
ident  as  one  considers  coalition 
members  of  varying  capabilities,  per¬ 
spectives,  agendas,  forces,  ideologies, 
and  cultures 

How  should  rules  be  developed 
and  by  whom?  Should  a  singlecom¬ 
mander  or  country  draft  them? 
Should  each  nation  establish  its  own? 
Should  an  existing  international  or¬ 
ganization  such  as  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  determine  them?  What  are  the 
guiding  principles  of  ROE? 

Coalitionscan  bedivided  into 
two  categories:  standing  and  ad  hoc. 
A  standing  coalition  isgrounded  in 
an  existing  agreement  (such  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance),  wherein  a 
majority  of  the  forces  involved  have 
planned  and  trained  together  for 
combined  operations.  An  ad  hoc 
coalition  isone in  which  theforces 
have  not  worked  together,  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  sanctioned  under  a 
U.N.  mandate,  hasty  treaty,  or  other 
arrangement. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Drew  A.  Bennett,  USMC, 
is  a  member  of  the  Naval  Forces  Branch, 
Operations  Division,  at  Combined  Forces 
Command,  Korea;  Major  Anne  F.  Macdonald, 
USA,  is  personnel  plans  officer  assigned  to 
U.S  Forces,  Korea. 


After  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and 
with  the  downsizing  of  U.S.  forces, 
coalition  warfare  has  received  greater 
attention.  While  the  world  is  no 
longer  bipolar,  it  is  increasingly  in¬ 
terdependent.  Unilateral  action  is 
not  the  preferred  or  likely  way  of 
war.  Thedesire for  international  le¬ 
gitimacy,  basing  rights,  additional 
forces,  increased  diplomatic  power, 
and  greater  economic  leverage  is  a 
strong  incentive  to  operate  alongside 
other  countries  with  shared  interests. 

Rules  of  engagement  are  "direc¬ 
tives  issued  by  competent  military 
authority  which  delineate  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  limitations  under 
which  United  States  forces  will  initi¬ 
ate  and/or  continue  combat  engage¬ 
ment  with  other  forces  encoun¬ 
tered  .  "3  Th  ey  f  aci  I  i  tate  gu  i  dan  ce  o  n 
the  use  of  force.  General  ly,  they  ad¬ 
dress  when,  where,  against  whom, 
and  how  force  can  be  used.4  Rules 
may  be  permissive  as  illustrated  by 
thefollowing  cases:  a  unit  may  use 
whatever  force  it  deems  necessary  to 
defend  itself  against  a  hostile  act  or 
hostile  intent  ( how  and  when)-  mili¬ 
tary  aircraft  of  country  X  operating 
in  a  specified  area  will  be  considered 
hostile  ( when  and  against  whom);  and 
shoot  first  and  ask  questions  later 
(when).  Or  rules  may  be  restrictive: 
do  not  fire  unless  fired  upon  (when); 
unattended  munitions,  mines,  and 
booby  traps  are  forbidden  (how);  do 
not  fire  until  you  seethe  whites  of 
their  eyes  (when  and  against  whom). 
ROE  balance  the  objectives  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  those  who  establish  them 
with  thejudgment  and  capabilities 
of  those  who  must  execute  them.5 

The  sources  of  ROE  are  domestic 
law,  national  security  policy,  opera¬ 
tional  concerns,  and  international 
law.6  Domestic  law  affects  how  mili¬ 
taries  are  organized  and  equipped, 
where  they  may  operate,  and  even 
how  they  are  employed.  Japan,  for 
example,  with  the  world'sthird 
largest  defense  budget,  cannot  per¬ 
mit  its  forces  to  conduct  offensive 


operations  under  its  constitution.7 
National  security  policy  spells  out 
how  forces  may  provide  security,  for 
example,  by  declaring  "no  first  use" 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Operational 
concerns  become  a  factor  when  a 
commander  attempts  to  control 
damage  to  friendly  forces  or  neutral 
aircraft  and  ships.  Finally,  rules 
should  ensure  that  international  law 
is  not  violated.  They  are  affected  by 
the  law  of  armed  conflict  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Hague  and  Geneva 
Conventions  and  the  right  to  self  de¬ 
fense  under  the  U.N.  Charter.8 

ROE  also  can  be  seen  as  a  means 
of  controlling  a  nation'sshift  along 
a  conflict  continuum.  On  one  end  is 
peace,  followed  by  crisis,  then  lim¬ 
ited  war,  and  finally  total  war.  In 
this  model,  the  rules  have  three  gen¬ 
eral  purposes:  political,  military,  and 
legal.9  The  political  purpose  prevents 
military  operations  from  expanding 
beyond  political  objectives,  as  af¬ 
firmed  by  Clausewitz's  dictum  that 
war  is  an  extension  of  politics  by 
other  means.  Nations  will  use  ROE 
to  deter  war,  isolate  conflict,  and 
prevent  escalation  to  total  war.  This 
is  why  states  abide  by  them  i  n 
peacetime.  Such  rules  may  halt  the 
pursuit  of  enemy  forces  into  a  third 
nation  to  contain  a  conflict.  Those 
which  control  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  serve  a  political  purpose. 
The  military  purpose  of  ROE  is  mis¬ 
sion  accomplishment.  A  commander 
applies  the  rules  to  guide  his  subor¬ 
dinates  on  using  force  to  seize  objec¬ 
tives.  He  must  balance  aggressive  ac¬ 
tion  and  the  right  to  self-defense 
against  losing  public  support,  pro¬ 
voking  a  more  powerful  enemy,  or 
fighting  at  an  unfavorable  time  or 
place.  ROE  are  intended  to  prevent 
violations  of  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  laws  and  must  consider,  for 
example,  the  concept  of  proportion¬ 
ality  and  the  selection  of  criteria  for 
targeting. 
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Various  factors  affect  ROE  devel¬ 
opment,  including  humanitarian  is¬ 
sues,  actions  by  higher  authorities, 
concern  for  risks,  and  technological 
capabilities.10  ROE  may  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  issues  such  as  limiting  col¬ 
lateral  damage  or  casualties.  This 
may  demand  pin-point  accuracy  and 
surgical  strikes.  Actions  by  higher 
authority  will  influence  tine  develop¬ 
ment  of  rules.  Interaction  between 
senior  government  officials  and  mil¬ 
itary  leaders  is  complex.  The  degree 
of  confidence,  skill,  and  expertise  in¬ 
volved  in  these  relations  will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  ROE  development  is 
micro-  or  macro-managed.  More¬ 
over,  restrictive  rules  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  minimize  risks  of  personnel 
becoming  POWs  or  hostages.  Tech¬ 
nology  may  influence  ROE  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  A  smal  I  ai  r  force  and  poor 
communications  require  different 
rules  than  a  large  air  force  and  ad¬ 
vanced  communications.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  technology  determines  how  far 
off  a  target  can  be  detected  and  en¬ 
gaged,  and  thus  how  much  time  the 
on-scene  commander  has  to  decide. 

Before  specifying  the  exact  rules 
of  engagement  for  a  coalition,  it  is 
helpful  to  consider  the  principles 
that  influence  their  development: 
unity  of  purpose,  negotiation,  com¬ 
monality,  flexibility,  adaptability, 
and  simplicity. 

Thegluethat  holds  coalitions 
together  is  unity  of  effort,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  unity  of  command.  Unity  of 
effort  implies  that  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  objectives  are  harmonized  and 
that  a  coalition  is  devoted  to  mis¬ 
sion  accomplishment.  If  coalition 
partners  agree  to  a  combined  com¬ 
mander,  such  as  in  NATO,  so  much 
the  better.  As  the  Gulf  War  demon¬ 
strated,  however,  a  single  comman¬ 
der  does  not  always  lead  a  coalition. 
Moreover,  a  coalition  may  be 
quickly  formed,  given  its  mission, 
and  forced  to  develop  ROE  with 
only  limited  planning.  Cooperation 
overcame  this  obstacle  in  Provide 
Comfort.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  a  commander  may  find  that 
emphasizing  and  nurturing  the 
coalition's  commitment  to  the  ob¬ 
jective  is  especially  critical. 


Developing  coalition  ROE  re¬ 
quires  negotiation  and  consensus, 
not  dictation.  All  members  must  be 
represented.  A  commander  must  cre¬ 
ate  an  atmosphere  in  which  coalition 
members  will  set  aside  sovereignty 
issues  and  make  concessions  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  final  ROE. 

Thegoal  in  coalition  ROE  devel¬ 
opment  is  commonality.  Ideally,  a 
single  set  of  rules  that  applies  to  all 
coalition  members  in  the  theater  of 
operations  is  better  understood,  eas¬ 
ier  to  implement,  and  increases  in¬ 
teroperability.  A  commander  may 
find  significant  advantage  in  ROE 
that  accommodate  the  lowest  com¬ 
mon  denominator.  But  he  must  also 
realize  commonality  is  not  always 
achievable  but  may  only  serve  as  a 
starting  point  for  ROE  development. 

If  commonality  cannot  be 
achieved,  flexibility  is  key.  Accom¬ 
modation  and  work-arounds  may  be 
needed  because  of  irreconcilable  dif¬ 
ferences  in  national  equipment,  doc¬ 
trine,  capabilities,  or  political  objec¬ 
tives.  Separating  forces  or  tasks 
geographically  or  functionally,  as  in 
the  case  of  Desert  Storm,  may  re¬ 
solve  such  issues. 

ROE  change  with  the  situation. 
Coalitions  must  transition  from 
peaceti  me  rules  designed  to  deter 
hostilities  to  wartime  rules  designed 
to  win.  A  commander  must  have  a 
means  to  constantly  evaluate  ROE 
and  promulgate  necessary  changes 
quickly.  In  contrast  to  Provide  Com¬ 
fort,  which  successfully  adapted  ROE 
from  those  used  in  Desert  Storm,  the 
coalition  participating  in  Restore 
Hope  was  plagued  by  a  lack  of  adapt¬ 
ability. 

Coalition  ROE  must  bejudged 
against  the  overriding  principle  of 
simplicity.  One  summary  of  this 
principle  provides thefollowing  ad¬ 
vice: 

▼  make  them  clear  and  brief 

▼  avoid  excessively  qualified  lan¬ 
guage 

▼  tailor  the  language  to  the  audi¬ 
ence 

▼  separate  them  by  job  descrip¬ 
tion 

▼  assure  they  are  easily  under¬ 
stood,  remembered,  and  applied.11 

Simplicity  is  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  coalitions,  such  as  Restore 


Hope,  when  forces  are  cal  led  upon 
to  make  split-second  decisions.  For  a 
set  of  rules  to  be  understood  by 
troops  who  speak  different  lan¬ 
guages  and  come  from  different  cul¬ 
tures,  they  must  be  simple. 

The  principles  outlined  above 
can  help  coalitions  develop  work¬ 
able  ROE.  Whilefollowing  them  will 
not  guarantee  victory,  ignoring 
them  will  invite  failure.  With  these 
principles,  a  coalition  commander 
may  find  it  easier  to  develop  rules 
given  the  membership,  mission,  and 
circumstances  of  a  coalition,  thereby 
dramatically  increasing  the  chance 
of  success.  JR) 
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